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little Jean. They must have left already. ... I dragged my boredom
out onto the quays of the harbor, barely able to smile at the numerous
children who recognized me. The wind is rising. The return crossing
will be bad. What have I come to look for here? I hardly slept at aU
last night I am sleepy.

Tuesday, 15 September
Drank deep of sleep till I had no further thirst

I think of that little soldier whom Domi saw die beside him in the
ditch where they had both huddled. Less well sheltered than Domi,
he got all the bullets. Domi heard them penetrate that tender flesh.
And the little fellow (almost a child, Domi said) did not moan, but
simply said, at moments, when he got a new wound: "It's too much!
Oh! it's too much! . . ." in a soft voice, as if he were quite ready to
suffer, but not that much.

I reserve the only cabin still available on tomorrow's boat

It is the fuel oil that is poisoning the sea water. Whence the impov-
erishment, the progressive disappearance of the wonderful marine
flora-fauna. The most imponderable trace of a chemically foreign ele-
ment is enough to wither them. Those colonies of madrepores are like
populations wiped out by the asphyxiating gases of future wars. I
blamed the factories along the coast; but it is tie ships themselves that
today go spreading devastation in their path, beneath them and far
around them.

During lunch at the hotel. I look around me to see if I am the only
one to notice that the meat being served us is slightly spoiled. But they
all look as if they were enjoying themselves as at a play by Henry
Bataille.66

66 I read in the Revue des deux mondes of the 1st of August an article
by Raymond Escholier inspired by the Conservatory competition, in which:
"Her [Mile Cunatfs] luck consisted in appearing in the admirable
Parisienne immediately after a fragment, a rag of Henry Bataflle, now aged,
wrinlded, shabby. . . . One can no longer endure that overelaborate, del-
iquescent language."
Hooray! But there are some of us who do not have to take back any-
thing, who have never been able to endure what the critics, almost unani-
mously, went into ecstasies over for so long. I do not believe even that they
ever debased their praise to such an extent Moreover, it is in relation to dra-
matic art that in all times criticism has committed the worst errors. And this
is also why the decay of our drama ...
Aragon is too intelligent and has too delicate taste to have been taken in,